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j» j» INTRODUCTION j» > 

CThE zenith refers to the writer. He is no longer a boy, yet 
he is not an old man. He has climbed to the top of life's 
hill. Bach human life contains a history; that relates to the past. 
Each human life also contains a prophecy ; that belongs to the 
future. Between the day when one steps out on the dusty road of 
life and the day when one reaches the top of the hill, there lies a 
great deal of experience. 

The following articles are a few among many that have already 
appeared in various weekly papers. 

January, 1898. 
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She told me she loved me. She said I was her darl- 
ing. She said I was more to her than all the boys in 
the world. She said I was all her own. Then she said 
I was handsome, and prophesied that years would bring 
health and position. She <Ii(} more — she kissed me. 
Into that kiss she put the feeling of a life*time; all the 
hopes of an eternity. 

When sickness came she was present— ready like a 
ministering angel to wait or serve. Her kindly hand 
drawn softly across the fevered brow stole away the 
fever and deadened the pain. She would hold the 
patient's hand in hers till he was calm enough to sleep, 
and then with that hand in his he would dream of a life 
without sickness and disappointments. After a long 
while he would wak^i to find her still there, holding his 
band. ** You have had a good sleep ? '' Yes. But how 
much of it was due to that waiting, sitting presence that 
never moved while the sleep lasted ? 

Years passed. I grew older, she grew older. There 
was no separation. I needed her, she needed me, so the 
life of service continued. The home was mine, the ser- 
vice was hers. The position was mine, the satisfaction 
was hers. She knew no life but the life she lived in me 
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6 OUTtOOES FROM THB ZBNITH. 

and for me. Every service done for me was to her full 
of beauty. She did not care to be seen as long as I was 
noticed, or heard while I was listened to. First in the 
morning to make all things ready, last at night to see 
that all things were safe. 

People wondered why she was so quiet, they thought 
it strange she never came to the front. She gave no 
reasons. She knew ; I knew. I was the fruit of her 
work, her waiting and nursing. She had preserved my 
life ; without her the feeble spark would have gone out. 
She found her life in mine. Mine was younger, more 
expressive and up-todate, and therefore she was content. 
If I spoke well it was because she had acted well. If 
I had climbed to a position it was because she had given 
me the strength to climb. If my life was public it was 
because hers had been so faithfully private. 

Still the years passed, years that will never be 
described in book or on {datform. They were our years. 
With them the public never had any business and 
never will have. Our home life was sacred. Those who 
tried to look through the key hole did it to their sor- 
row. We kept our home as our temple, and told none 
of its mystic rites. The sacrifices we offered were our 
own. The prayers we spoke and the confessions we 
made were our own. 

As we lived and worshipped and suffered I noticed 
she was not what she once was. Too much watching, 
too much service had weakened her physical powers-— 
she was failing. Then her love had been too strong. It 
had burned so brightly that the frail lamp had cracked. 
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Her eyes lost their brightness, and the lines appeared 
on her face. The summer of life was passing — the 
autumn with its new tints, its shadows and falling leaves» 
was coming, 

YeSy sadness was coming and we could not prevent 
it. We had journeyed together so long that we never 
thought the parting ot the ways would come ; but they 
did come. It is always the unexpected that happens. 
I must go, she must remain. The parting hour came~ 
" goodbye." 

'* Why do we say it when the tears are starting ? 
Why must a word so sweet bring only pain f 
Our love seems all-safficient till the parting. 
And then we feel so impotent and vain." 

The embrace, the soft cheek pressed against mine' 
the white face looking out of the window, the waving 

hand, and 

'*The deed is done, 
But now I go and go alone." 

For her the change was too great. The dear, faith- 
ful soul could not bear to live with only the memories of 
the past around her. One year passed, and before I could 
receive word the white-robed minister had laid her to 
rest beside other weary pilgrims. He did it kindly, not 
officially, for he was not chosen because of his white 
robe. He had been a true friend in the days of sick- 
ness. And she sleep well, though her grave is not 
marked. Eight years have passed and no fresh flowers 
have been laid upon it. History will never know her 
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8 OUTI^OOES FROM THE ZENITH. 

name. Charity will never raise a monument to her vir- 
tues. She never was rewarded and never will be 
rewarded by material things, but 

«« Prom oaf the past 
Looks forth that face to cheer me. 

Oh, do mH ask me to forget 
If memory brings her near me. " 

And away in the Golden West— seven thousand 
miles from that grave— there are two lives that flow in 
one channel ; two hearts that beat in one rhythm— one 
quiet, the other public ; one unknown, the other promi- 
nent—and their sweetest memories, their closest com- 
munion, their dreams of heaven are found in that one 
simple word — ^mother. 

*' Nearer and nearer day by day. 
The distant voice doth come ; 
Soft through the pearly gate it swells 
And seems to call us home." 
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Do we murmur against God? No. Do we wish 
ler back among us ? No< Rebellion finds no place in 
»ur hearts. To say we miss her is to use common 
irords. To ask her back would be a mad-man's request. 
There was too much sorrow in that lite to ask her to 
ake up her cross again ; too much work unless we had 
. greater reward to give her. She did so much and 
eceived so little. For her the world had no applause 
nd no wreath. This is the sad thing. But perhaps she 
id not notice this lack of appreciation. Perhaps she did 
ot want it. It is so difficult to understand some things, 
bme are granted the privilege of seeing that life is a 
plendid success, and others die without reaping the 
arvest of . their toil. | 

Let her not return. Her absence adds something 
> life it did not have even in her presence. The future 
more real to us now. Is she not there ? Will life not 
e worth living if we use it to fit us for meeting her 
l^n ? Life now is no mere round of duties. It brings 
ith it day by day the opportunity of taking up the work 
: life with both hands, so that when we do come into 
le presence of that loved one it will be with a beauti- 
id character. No view of life is complete that does 
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10 OUTWOKS FROM THK ZKNITH. 

not recognize that we are being prepared for a second 
and higher life beyond this material world. All our 
thoughts, yea even our logic and science, somewhere 
touch the spiritual and unseen world* Now we are going 
home, and our home is not here in this little world. 
Once we took home our wages and gave them to her, 
but by and by we shall give her the man's character 
made perfect through suffering. The prospect of that 
meeting makes life more earnest, gives it more purpose, 
and fills it with a more sustaining hope. What if the 
journey be long? Then the preparation will be more 
perfect. 

She sleeps in her own land, far away from her chil- 
dren. Her grave is not marked. It were better so. 
No one can dishonor her by unkind remarks. By this 
time dust has returned to dust. The grave might say : 
" She is not here." " It was unkind to leave her grave 
without a mark," so you say. Nay, it is just as it should 
be. If that form had been preserved, someone opening 
the casket in later years might say : " Oh, it is only a 
poor, homely womanl'* She is all our own, enshrined 
in the temple of our heart, and living there just as we 
knew her. The mark at the grave is a little matter. 
When we give the stranger our sympathy, when we give 
the poor boy our friendship, we make a mark in honor 
of that mother. They are receiving just what she gave 
to us. Our graces are but the harvest of her blessings. 

*• Thou art not gone being gone, where'er thou art 
Thou leav'st in him thy watchful eyes, in him thy loving 
heart. " 
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Some lives contain only one love. That love fills 
tlieir heart. That love never dies. Youth changes 
3 stern manhood, but that love remains. That grave 
s farther back among the shadows of long ago. In 
;ence we cannot teach ourselves to forget. She is 
irer to us now than ever. Some women are more 
dutiful, some perhaps even better, but she was our 
)then One mother is all any man may have. Here 
ere is no such thing as second love. The years as 
ey pass away make her more beautiful. We under- 
and her better now and read into her mistakes and 
ults the evidences of too much love. Dear, faithful 
»ul ! What to her was the want of sleep or grandeur if 
e were well and happy. Oh, love so great, for thee 
lere is no reward except the reward of bestowing the 
ime kindness on others. 

** I would I could adopt your will. 

See with your eyes, and set my heart 

Beating by yours, and drink my fill 
At your soul's springs, your part my part 

In life, for good and Ul." 

Sometime when the day's work has made the 
preacher tired, when the congregation has gone, when 
the lights have been put out in the church, he will go 
home to rest but not to sleep. Broken visions will come 
to him of home life in boyhood days — form and face will 
move about as they did when life was a long sickness 
and the future contained no promise of usefulness. By 
and by, it may be when the midnight hour is passing, 
these broken visions will arrange themselves into order 
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12 OUTI.OOKS PROM THB ZENITH. 

and for the last time on earth she will appear, and midst 
the deep shadows depart with the weary soul. The 
morning sun will stream in at the window. Friends 
will wonder why the preacher tarries so long. They 
will come in, but they will not need to ask any questions 
for the visions will have lighted up his face, and they 
will know that the weary worker has found his mother's 
home, and lives in the love that will never know decay. 

*• She lived and labored *mid lowliest things; 

Walked at my side and talked and oft' did fill 
The gracious hours that friendly twilight brings 

With toil, naught questioning, if good or ill 
Were her*8. Soft lullabies she crooned at eve, 

Like poppy*s breath falling down tenderly 
On infant eyelids that gay sprouts would leave 

To nestle close and sleep upon her knee. 

**Her life was colorless and commonplace; 

Devoid of poetry — ^I thought it so, 
For I was blind, and could not see the grace 

That grew through duties. Now I know 
Since she has gone from me and all her cares, 
I entertained an angel unawares." 
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There is scarcely a person who does not hold in 

lis memory the vision of a face. Many friends have 

massed beyond the shadows, but there is one whose face 

lingers with us. The darkness does not hide it; the 

light does not make it fade away. We see it in our 

dreams when it is so real that it brings back the days of 

long ago. It comes to us in the twilight when we sit in 

the shadows before the lamps are lighted, studying how 

to keep up a brave heart in the midst of difficulties. 

When we cut oflF a flower in the garden we see that face 

smiling upon us. That face bends over us with more 

than human tenderness when we kneel in prayer, for did 

she not teach us to say — "Our Father who art in heaven.*' 

On the hillside and near the stream as we wander along, 

that face is with us. We have but to touch what she 

touched, but to wander where she loved to wander and 

her face looks into ours with the peculiar smile that 

made it hers. 

We are told by scientists that nothing is lost. The 
paper we bum, but changes its form. The river that 
dries up Only changed into other elements. The rose 
leaves that tall to the ground come back to us in the 
richer roses of next year. So it is with this face. Years 
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14 OUTWOKS FROM THE ZENITH. 

have not obliterated it. Long ago its features were 
composed in death; the eyelids pressed together and the 
lips closed; but all; down the years, that face has 
remained with us as a living, loving face that has never 
found its equal in our estimation. Death has not marred 
that face. Years have not aged it. It cannot be lost. 
For that face there is no such thing as annil%ilation. It 
is not material, it is not earthly now, yet we cannot put 
it out of existence. It survives the destroying touch of 
death, and is independent of time's withering elements. 
If it was the face of a mother with the lines of care 
penciled around the mouth and the eyes full of eloquent 
sjrmpathy, all remain the same. That face is neither 
lost or changed, Strange indeed! It has no substance 
and no form, yet it is in our possession. We cannot 
part with it, and no one can steal it from us. 

** With looks of love she gazes on us 

As none gaze on ns now; 

And the glory of the infinite surrounds her brow. '* 

A friend says he will not believe in anything but 
what he can see and touch. What about this face ? Our 
bodily senses neither see or touch it. Yet it is real, 
real as the breeze that fans our cheek. Where does 
that face preserve itself ? Where is the negative of this 
picture ? What hinders the negative from being broken ? 
What is it made of that it cannot even be scratched ? 
Speak out, oh science! Religion is going out of date we 
are told, yet with all our science here is a little fact we 
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cannot explain. Whose face is it? The writer does not 
know. No two lives are alike. 

** There is no life so commonplace, 
But, if you search it, you shall find 
A secret chamber of the mind 
Enshrining some fair-sainted face, 
Where worship still is done with tears 
That freshen the grey dusky years.'* 

In one life it is the face of a man. There are first 
loves even among men. It was the memory of a man 
that inspired Tennyson to write " In Memoriam.*' In 
another life it is the face of a child, perhaps our own or 
a neighbor's. The child trusted us, asked us questions, 
sat on our knee, and then was called away so quickly to 
the spirit world that we can scacrely believe it. Gone, 
yet with us still in the memory of that face. Years will 
come and go, other little children will climb on our knee, 
but that face will always, like a picture, hang in the 
gallery of our mind, calling us with its silent eyes back 
to purity, and pleading with us to meet it by and by 
where immortality has destroyed death. 

In another life it is the face of a lover. A face full 
of promises unfulfilled, of prophecies unrealized because 
death had his way. " Around God's throne there may 
be choirs and companies ot angels, cherubim and 
seraphim rising tier above tier, but not for one of them 
all does the soul cry aloud. Only perhaps for a little 
human woman that it once loved." That face will never 
be forgotten, except by those who are so modern that 
they can change their love as the earth changes its 
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1 6 OUTLOOKS FROM THE ZBNITH. 

seasons. Such lovers, even when they marry, only have 
a loan of each other. When the loan terminates, what 
do they care for a face ? 

In another life it is the face of a mother. The place 
ot a wife can be supplied. Necessity sometimes con- 
strains the adopting of a new love even if the old cannot 
be forgotten. A mother however cannot be duplicated. 
One cannot have two mothers. How precious the 
memory of a loving mother ! She was not perfect No 
woman is. Woman's perfection is a thing of poetry. 
She was our mother, nearer and dearer than any other 
one. She taught, nursed, and prayed for us. She is not 
with us now. Boyhood is past ; youth is past ; and man- 
hood has come, but her face is with us still; no matter for 
curious lines of beauty; no matter for popular talk of 
prettiness ; no matter for its color or its form — the soul 
is there, illuminating every feature, burnishing every 
point, hallowing every surface. It tells of honesty, 
sincerity and worth ; it tells of truth and virtue. We 
are never alone. That face is our company. That face 
speaks, smiles and nods. Mother lost, because she is 
dead ? No, no She is near to us, so near that she is a 
possession. 

"Hand in hand along life's passage 

Walked we in her day's decline. 
And there stole a subtle message 

From her saintly soul to mine, 
A touch of purity and power 
That glorified the passing hour. ' ' 
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She reads with us under the lamp light, meets us 
at the door when we have been long returning home, 
and smiles on us when we are discouraged. To thee, oh 
face, we can never say farewell ! Memory is sweetened ; 
hope is purified. The day of existence lengthens out 
toward night. The sun sets behind the western hills. 
Time is short. The meeting time draws near. 

*' Shine clear and bright behind the veil, 
Until the veil removed 
In perfect glory I behold 
The face that I have loved." 
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I am thinking now from tbe Christian standpoint. 
To me the saddest thing in human life is very easily 
expressed. I have been looking round me for years. I 
have been in different countries, different churches, and 
cities. Like every man in my position I have heard a 
great many stories about people, and a great many 
criticisms. Everywhere I have found sadness. O my 
God, how awful the sadness is in some lives! Yet in 
nearly every case that sadness was caused by the actions 
of one human being to another. God is blamed, where 
man should be. 

I was aroused from my slumber by the firing of a 
cannon. Knowing what it meant I dressed and rushed 
out to the ocean beach. The waves were dashing 
against the rocks of a Scotch city by the sea. They 
were fierce enough to send their foam over the whole 
city. Yonder was the wreck. Through their glasses the 
men could make out it was one of their own boats. Sym- 
pathy passed into anger. Some said— "We told them 
not to go out to sea, just let them sink." Some said — 
"It is not the first time they have been warned, let them 
fight their way back." Some said — "Serves them 
right, they ought to have known better." Some said — 
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"Our brothers are on that boat, but we don't care, they 
had no business to go out against our warning." So 
they stood talking and criticising while the men on the 
Boat pulled for the shore No life boat went out, no 
rockets were fired. 

There stood the crowd while the brave fishermen 
struggled to reach the harbor. They had made a mis- 
take. They had gone out when their friends did not 
wish them, and now their friends would not forgive. So 
near home, yet lost! Their strength failed. One by one 
they dropped into the ocean. The boat drifted on to the 
sands where the waves smashed it into a skeleton. 
There it remained for months, sinking, sinking into the 
sand while every wave seemed to call for a curse on 
those inhuman monsters who never moved a hand to 
save their friends, because they went out from home 
against their wishes. This is the saddest thing, the fact 
that we will not forgcive.' 

I watched a little yellow canary. It had been the 
pet of a lady. One day, however, the door of its cage 
was open. The temiation to fly out was strong. It 
yielded. Spreading its wings it flew up among the trees 
and semed so happy in the sunlight. But the cruel 
sparrows gathered around it. It flew down to the window 
of its former home. She who had owned it sat looking 
out. The canary pleaded to be let in. It chirped in 
pain and repentance, but no, it had sinned and the lady 
would not hear. She told the pleading one—" I gave 
you food and water and a home, but you flew away you 
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22 OUTI^OOKS FROM THE ZENITH. 

see them struggle toward heaven against the unforgiv- 
ing, unforgetful spirit of those who have Christ's name 
but not His nature. The saddest thing is not the death 
of a friend, not a money loss, not even the loss of health. 
These all have their compensations, but the saddest of 
all is to see a person struggling towards heaven, and to 
know that those who profess to believe in it, push him 
back to the steps of hell from which he has traveled. For 
this sorrow there is no compensation. The heart of God 
is grieved, Christ is crucified afresh, lives are destroyed, 
and the Christians prove themselves to be shams of the 
cheapest kind. 
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The philosophy of today is broken-hearted and sad- 
eyed. The most of people are inclined to be unreasona- 
ble when they are considering the problems of life and 
living. They close one eye and look with the other. Of 
course it would be unkind to say that they do this pur- 
posely ; but they do it nevertheless. People talk about 
God being cruel as they think of their circumstances, of 
sickness and death. They murmur and almost go the 
length of suggesting that if they were God they would 
act in a diflferent way toward men and women. 

Sitting one day in the house of a friend I listened to 
his murmurs and complaints. Much that he said con. 
tained a grain of reason. It is difficult even for the 
Christian to find an answer for every problem. There 
are some things concerning which we must say that we 
" only know in part." We get the length of illustrat- 
ing many things but never the length of defining them. 
The little word " Life " wanders through the world with- 
out any definition. We only see as far as the horizon. 
Explanations, if they exist, exist beyond it. 

As I glistened to my friend I looked around. It 
occurred to me that my friend's God was a reflection of 
himself. His home was large and comfortable. As I 
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24 OUTI^OOKS FROM THE ZENITH. 

looked through the window a bird's cage obstructed the 
view. The bird and cage were alike beautiful. My 
friend followed my gaze and told me that the bird was 
his and had been with him for many years. The little 
prisoner opened his throat and poured forth a stream of 
music. Beautiful bird ! — entrancing music ! But should 
a bird be in a cage ? Was a bird made to live in a house 
and be a prisoner in a cage about a foot square f He is 
safe you say. Yes. He is fed and sheltered. Yes. But 
then he is a bird. He was made to fly, fly over the 
clover meadows, fly among the trees, fly along the 
streams and sing on the dry boulders. What do you 
say to that ? You have made him a captive. You have 
deprived him of the privilege of flight. He cannot even 
have a short run. You are his god, yet you tell me you 
are not cruel. What does the little bird think about 
you ? Are you sure he really loves you f Does it not 
seem to you sometimes that his music comes from a 
broken heart ? Still jrou keep him and keep saying you 
are not cruel. 

We went in to dinner. In the center of the table 
rested and grew a beautiful flower. It grew in a costly 
pot It looked fresh and fair. Yea, it was a rare plant. 
I asked where it came from. Why it had been found 
growing on the mountains in a lonely spot where the 
snow streams washed it, where the bees kissed it as they 
passed making their morning calls, and where it heard 
tbe gossip of the wild birds, and the chirp of the little 
chipmonks 'ere they retired to rest. "We dug it up, 
brought it home and have carefully tended it ever since. 
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At first we thought it was going to die, but with great 
care it revived." 

Yes it was a rare and lovely plant. The center of 
attraction, it was to me the cause of pain. I could not 
help thinking of how that flower enjoyed itself on the 
mountains with only the stars to watch it and with the 
stream to wipe away its tears if it ever shed any when 
its blossoms fell. Happy flower, far away from the cur- 
ious gaze of strangers. Happy flower, with no cramping 
of its roots, no walls of brick to stop its progress. Yes 
you are fond of flowers, but:by what right did you take 
that flower away from its home? When you saw it 
nearly dying why did you not carry it back and plant it 
in its native place and among its companions ? Oh ! the 
sadness in that flower pot on the table ; yet you say you 
are not cruel. Maybe that plant if it thinks, thinks you 
are very cruel. 

After dinner we found our way into the study. 
Over the bookcase sat a stuflfed squirrel. The little 
fellow's bushy tail lay along his back as it was seen in 
nature. His bright, artificial eyes seemed to gleam at 
the stranger as if he wished to jump out of sight. "Isn't 
he a beauty ? " said my friend. " I shot him myself and 
then had him mounted!" Poor little squirrel! Shot 
when you were springing from tree to tree with so much 
happiness that you did not know what to do with it! 
Shot when you were in your native haunts ! Shot because 
you could not defend yourself ! Shot because when alive 
jrou belonged to God, but when dead you would belong 
to man ! Shot when you were carrying nuts to your 
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little children ! Poor little squirrel ! Now I look into 
your eyes they seem to say— "Oh take me back to the 
woods, let me run away to my companions, give me a 
nut that I may laugh as I did before this strange stiff- 
ness came over me. Poor little squirrel. You're dead 
now. You were killed. Yes, shot by a man who ventures 
to say that God is cruel ! Yes, shot by a man who thinks 
he is kinder than God ! ■ 

That day has always been remembered. It was a 
sad day. Of course you may not believe my little para* 
ble! Strange to say it has been repeated again and 
again. It is astonishing how inconsistent we can be and 
not know it. We convince ourselves that we are very 
logical. No doubt we are, except when we are dealing 
with ourselves. We judge God in a different way from 
ourselves. We grumble about the way God treats us and 
then turn around and administer he same objectionable 
treatment to the inferior beings in our power. We say 
God is cruel because he puts people in circumstances 
that are like a prison, yet we cage the wild bird. We 
remark that God is stern because he allows children to 
grow up in a narrow circle of poverty and drudgery, yet 
we capture the mountain plant and thrust it into a little 
pot and put it on the dining table. We suggest that 
God is unkind because he allows the father to be killed 
by the passing engine — or the mother to be dragged to 
death by the runaway horse, yet we shoot the squirrel 
when he is running with glad news to his little family. 

The way we view God must be the way nature views 
us. If nature could only speak, nature would say — "Oh, 
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man why give us all these prisons, and pains, and part- 
ings ! " We think we are very intellectual when we find 
God responsible for the unhappiness of the world. If 
we were truly intellectual we would discern that the 
world's unhappiness also came from our actions. We 
are in God's power. Nature is to some extent in our 
power. God's methods of governing us are as just as 
our methods ot governing nature. There are no more 
tears and heartaches and partings caused among men by 
Grod, than are caused by ourselves among the lower 
animals. Yea, more, the way we treat each other is 
worse than the way God ever treated any man. If there 
is 'unhappiness in the world the cause of it to a large 
extent is, 

** Man's inhumanity to man." 

It is conceivable that God could bless a prison to 
any prisoner, that God could bring blessings out of 
poverty, that God could make immortality the climax of 
death, but when we kill the squirrel we do not know 
where its nest is, so ignorant are we ; when we imprison 
the bird and the flower we have no compensation to 
oflfer, but restriction and food they can never educate 
themselves to enjoy. 

We may never be able to explain life's mysteries by 
our parables, but we should get ready to judge God by 
being consistent, and the only way to possess that virtue 
is to open the door and let the wild bird fly out of its 
cage, to carry back the plant and reverently plant it in 
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its old home, to hang up the gun and let the squirrels 
die of old age. Then when the bird is singing in the air 
of freedom, when the flower is blooming among its dear 
companions, and the squirrels are springing in safety 
from tree to tree, and our neighbors rejoicing because 
we have shared with them the good things of life, we 
may sit down and discuss the proposition, "Is God 
cruel." 
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Sooner or later we all come to the parting of the 
ways. There are cases where people journey along for 
a lifetime and step into the grave together, but they are 
few. "Good-bye" is a word we have all uttered with 
breaking hearts and wet eyes — because at the time it 
seemed like ** Bad-bye." There is a great painting some- 
where which represents dark clouds but when you look 
more closely at it, you find the clouds are formed of 
angels' faces. We are all surrounded with vanished 
faces. We see them in our dreams and wake with tears 
in our eyes. We catch a glimpse of them in the counte- 
nance of some passing stranger and our hearts stand 
«tijl. Hftve tbQ dead conje to life? Have the long- 
parted returned ? Ob no I Nothing so good as that 
could happen. It is only memory exercising itselt 

It seems like aa if our life had been one long reiter- 
ated *' Good-bye." So many changes take place that 
Qne'9 little life seems an eternity. I had a little minnow; 
it lived long enough with me that its scales grew silvery^ 
but it died. That was in boyhood> but still I think of 
the little minnow. I had a canary bird ; it would sing 
till it$ little throat seemed like to burst, but it died I 
bad a mother, our lives were almost one* but she died 
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when we were miles apart. Today the little bird looks 
at me with its glass eyes from out its glass case, and the 
♦'face divine'^ from the only photograph. I had a pretty 
home, but it was all broken up. The boys I played with 
at school are dead. Several college friends sleep ami J 
the swamps of the Congo river, and one lies amid the 
flowers and shells of the ocean. 

** Scattered : Bast and west and north. 

Some with the faint heart, some the stout; 
Bach to the battle of life went forth. 
And all alone we must fight it out. 

We had been gathered from cot and grange, 
Prom the moorland farm and the terraced street — 

Brought together by chances strange, 
And knit together by friendships sweet. 

Not in the sunshine, not in the rain, 

Not in the night of the stars untold. 
Shall we ever all meet again. 

Or be as we were in the days of old." 

Sometimes I turn over the album and opposite a 
sweet face I read the words in golden letters — "Died 
March 30th, 1889, aged 12 years, 4 months and 7 days.*' 
That is all. It does not seem much to a stranger. He 
has no vision of a big oak tree where the child swung 
and laughed and then lay down to die in a day's time. 
No more innocent laughter, but still the innocent face 
looks out from the photo in the album. 

There is a text in the Bible which says — " Weep ye 
not for the dead, neither bemoan him ; but weep sore tor 
him that goeth away ; for he shall retiu-n no more, nor 
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see "his native country." The first part may be difficult 
to obey. The second is very bitter because it is so true. 
Jacob's, mother sent him away from home—" for a few 
<lays," but the few days lengthened out to more than 
twenty years, and when he returned she was dead. The 
mother saw her darling boy no more. Israel said to , 
Joseph his son — *^go and see whether it be well with thy 
brethren, and bring me back word." The boy went out 
to the fields but never returned, and though years after- 
wards Israel found his son on the throne of Egypt, that 
parting was the sorrow of his life. King David kissed 
Absalom and he returned to live in his own house. That 
was the last kiss. The next time we find David sitting 
in the gateway, crying— "Oh, Absalom, my son, my 
sonl" The young man had been found dead in the 
woods. ''Go in peace," said Jonathan to his young 
friend David. But the peace came to Jonathan first. 
The next time they met it was on the battlefield, and as 
David looked on the upturned face of his royal and loyal 
friend it was to say, what no other man ever dared to 
say about those of his own sex— "His love to me was 
wonderful, surpassing the love of woman." 

The difficult partings are not the partings at the 
grave. We know they must come, and when they do 
come we are more or less reconciled. Our friends are at 
rest. We have no further concern about them. They 
will never deceive us. They will never bring shame to 
our hearts. We are not even troubled by thinking if 
they would be the same to us should they return. We 
know return is impossible. 
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The painful partifngs are in life not in death. There 
are always a few friends who become a part of ourselves. 
In school we had our chums. How dark the world 
appeared when we came to th^ parting of the ways, 
when we left the school or they did. If we were the 
ones who remained, school never seemed the same and 
the new schdars never took the place of the old ones. 

We can remember growing into youth with some 
CFther one of our own age. He knew all our temptations 
and secret*. We were in the habit of confiding in each 
^her as only young men can confide. What talks so f ul) 
of despair, so full of hope ! How we strengthened each 
other. But it could not always continue. We came to 
the parting ot the ways. One way pointed to college, 
the other way pointed to a trade. "Goodbye"— rather 
say " Farewell." On the cross-ioad^ we laid down attt 
friendship and took up the burden of life. We did not 
think we were laying it down. Qb no f How could we 
live without each other? We would write, we would 
send gifts^ and at holiday timed we wouM come back to 
the cross roads and walk arm in arm again. It was atlf 
so beautiful. But we never came back to the crosTS 
roads. The student had holidays but the tradesman 
had none. By and by the student became more liberal 
ks his religious^ views, but the business man remained 
the sanae. Then one married while the other remained! 
single. In memory we have remained true to each other 
but in reality the " Good-bye ** at the parting of the 
ways was final. 

We have never blamed each other. That would be^ 
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f 06H«h. As \6ng 2lS pG6ple kt6 togetMt theiV View* rtiay 
be ^n^^\<rh2lt the satme, 2lM their re^poAsibllifkfS, blit 
\tben people part, new cii'ctiftiStaiicfe^ create ntw intet- 
e^s, aiid these iMerest^ hive little lii 6o<Amon. One 
grotrd in spiritual life And aiiotbdi- does liot. Theh how 
cfail you ^et back t6 the parting of the W^ys ? Ohe has 
his^ thoughts widened Urith triVel, atrt6thef keeps th6 Mt- 
r05^ thoughts of his village. H6w can they g6t bick to 
the parting of the ways ? Therd is il6 teturn. We can 
keep the memory of the iv^66t cdnJrtiUnioii Ai 6ne keep§ 
a*> old picture. That is( all Sdrhdtiriies it may be k 
great aH. We may j^o arid ^t Mkr that picture ori th6 
wall, till the form seems to step olit irid Hi with us atttid 
the shadows, and we feel all we l«lt of happiness when 
" We two were tog^her/' 

The boy goes off to Cdllege, Th6 mother feels she 
is losing her boy, but he ^ays— ""Oh no, Til come back." 
Years after he comes back, stiti true to his mother, but 
she knows in her inmost heart she has lost her boy. 
** You are not the same as you were/' sdd one mother to 
her son. She was right ; he was not the same. He 
could not be the san>e. She had lost her boy. The 
parting of the virzys bad indeed cdin© tha* day when she 
remained at hOttie aild he wdiit ott to college. Neither 
were to blanief. The hw of Hie wa^ that they should 
part, eveft while tiey might continue to live under the 
same roof and love each other. 

Once I saw a picture. It represented a field. In the 
field were two children. They had hold of each other's 
hands. Presently they came to a streak of water like a 
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thread. The streak was between them. On they went 
They never noticed the dividing line. Still hand in hand 
they journeyed. The stream widened. They extended 
their arms. It kept widening. They strained their arms 
for they still wished to hold each other's hands. Their 
feet touched the waters. Would they keep hold and 
drown, or would they let go and wander } They let go. 
The stream broadened. They kept by its side and waved 
their hands. It kept broadening — ^then came waves and 
mist and darkness and in the shadows on each side with 
miles between them they sat down and wept, for they 
knew they could not find their way back to the spot 
where they clasped hands. 

*' Maiden, what are you seeking 

As you sit by the river side, 
Watching the babbles breaking, 

Hearing the waters glide ? 
I'm looking for hopes that perished 

Like babbles that vanish in air ; 
I listen for voices cherished 

That I never again shall hear. 

Old man, what are you seeking 

As you sit in the churchyard cove. 
Bent o'er the bright flowers decking 

The grave with its cold headstone ? 
I'm seeking what heaven is giving. 

The rest that the wearied ones crave, 
I'm seeking my dead that are living 

As flowers grow out of the grave." 
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Was the '* Parting of the Ways " too sad ? Perhaps. 
We remember the sad things more vividly than the 
glad. This is to be regretted. Our tears blind our 
eyes. Our sorrows blunt our reasoning powers. We 
lean more to sadness than gladness. It might be and 
perhaps ought to be the reverse, for the glad things of 
life are all real. 

"Cast thy bread on the waters and thou shalt find it 
after many days" says the old text. If the text is 
obscure it is just beeause an Eastern illustration is used. 
Its meaning, however, is plain when we think a little. 
Fling your rice abroad before the Nile overflows its 
banks and when the water goes down you will find it, 
find it doubled— find it in a great harvest. Scatter your 
seed and you will by and by have flowers and fruits. For 
a little while you will seem to lose the seed, for a little 
while you will have to do without it, but it will come 
back to you, so increased that you may have to build 
granaries to hold it. 

Good things are not lost because they are scattered. 
The parents lose their boy when he goes to the Univer- 
sity, but the world gains him. Then while his body does 
not come home, his fame comes, his usefulness comes, 
and the old people feel paid for all their sacrifices. 
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Indeed we cannot do good and not be repaid. Reward 
will come. It may not come in gold or even earthly 
sucees$, but it w^U come. 

Nature taaehes us many lesions. Wa go to the soa. 
shore and away out on the horizon there is a mist. What 
does it mean ? It means that the clouds are drawing up 
the waters. The sea 19 giviqg i|p it^ ppray. It i? parting 
with it9 fo^m. By jipd by the clpuds wjll saij Piw?iy witb 
their watery mi they will bjtng over some thirjsty mouii» 
taip. The tr^es attract the wat^r?, they cpmQ down and 
fill the little strepims, Tb« flpwerg lift up th§iF beads, 
the ferns put on new fre5bpe3S, tb^ birds fly down to 
drink and sing on the willows, and the catU^ h^ve their 
thirst quenched. The itre^ms flow on till they b^oome 
rivers, and the riv§rs passing tbe great factories turn 
their wheels, By and by, ^t§r giving work and life to 
millions, the waters drop into thQ OQ^an, home again, 
glad again, 

The other day I received a splftndid pboto, After 
looking at it for awhile I turned ^way, for there w^ a 
mist before my eyes, The boy to whom I bgd shown 
some little kindness bad grown into a handsome man, 
and in bis suQQes§ remembered me. Oh, wb^t ^ sen^e 
of reward in that photo I Wb^t a gladness to look into 
that face and know that the young m^n was tbe support 
of bis mother and the joy of bis sister. Ob SUreJy it was 
the meetipg of the waters. 

Let tb^ boy go aw?iy. Part with bim at tb^ cros«- 
roadSi Sit down if you will and we^p, but do not ask 
him to ^oniQ baek, if in tb^i course of cireumstances b^ 
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does come back you will enjoy the meeting. If on the 
other band he remains in the great world and the meet- 
ing of hand to hand is over forever, do not express any 
regret. Bid him stay away, if it be for the good of the 
world. Give him all the encouragement you can. The 
sympathy, the money, the advice you give him will all 
come back to you somewhere and sometime The waters 
will meet. You cannot e:ive your friendship and that 
friendship not come back in blessings on your own soul. 
Life will be all the brighter for you, your nights will be 
more peaceful when you cannot sleep, the parents of the 
boy will bless you, the friends whom he helps will pray 
for you. You cannot bless and go unblessed. You 
cannot give in the name of the Lord and lose what you 
give. 

Wheh r hear people saying they have never been 
rewarded for all the good they have done I wonder what 
meaning they attach to the word. Suppose the drops of 
water never get back to the ocean, suppose they are lost 
in the heart of a fern, are they not rewarded with the 
fern'^ n«w lif^.? No reward, and yet the young man 
grows -ta be a Christian. Reward ! Is it not reward 
enough to know that he has a new character, and a new 
character through your influence ? Are the drops lost 
sknirfy- because they fall into the heart of the fern and 
not into the ocean? No. You grasped his hand in 
friendship years ago, he grasps the hands of others. Is 
that not reward enough ? Will you " sigh for the touch 
of* a vanished hand " when you know it is touching other 
hands and filling them with good things.? Do the waters 
not meet when the life we have blessed, blesses others ? 
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We bless ourselves when we help others. A new char- 
acter comes to us as a reward for our liberality. The 
college friendship is not useless because we never meet 
our college friend. It is sad perhaps that we parted for- 
ever at the college gate. It is a pity that life could not 
have been arranged otherwise, but it is not all sadness. 
Surely we reaped something from the friendship. Are 
we not kinder to students now f Does not the absence 
of the old friend put us more in sympathy wtth those of 
his class when we meet them ? Are we not now trying 
to fulfill the promise we made then ? Is not the memory 
of the friendship broken by circumstances uplifting ? 

Does the hen scatter her chicks simply because she 
is tired of them ? May she not have a higher motive ? 
It is impossible for us to have our best friends near us 
all the time. The world is constructed on the principle 
of scattering and not gathering. The class scatters but 
is the teacher therefore unrewarded? The students 
leave college but is the professor unpaid ? Do the waters 
not return to the teachers when they hear of the great 
usefulness of their scholars in the world ? It is surely 
reward enough to know that while we have labored for 
one we have in fact been laboring for many. 

So I bid you good-bye at the cross-roads, those of 
you whom I have instructed, and prayed for and loved* 
We may never meet again but I shall not be sad. You 
will bless other lives, you will teach other lips to pray, 
you will lead other feet over the rough places, and when 
I sit alone in the twilight all this knowledge will be 
reward enough. Yes, one might even die alone and die 
happy under such circumstances. 
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The parting time had come. All but one in the 
company had been in the Golden West some years ago. 
Just then, however, the land of sunshine and flowers 
seemed very far off. Our stay had been brief and it 
seemed to us that the departure would be as easy as the 
meeting. Why should it not be ? How little we know 
each other. Sometimes our friendships are stronger and 
deeper than we imagine. Sometimes, too, we are so 
contrary that we seek to deny these friendships in our 
manner. We speak roughly to the friend we would die 
for. This is unfortunate. The parting hour brings us 
to our senses. In spite of all outward faults there is a 
bond of sympathy which cannot be broken without pain. 
The communion which seemed commonplace was now 
discovered to be divine. We stood revealed to each 
other as zealous friends. 

Circumstances sad enough for tears, and glad enough 
for laughter, bring us into life's long contract with old 
and young. Especially is this so with a preacher. In 
that parting hour his thoughts went back through the 
years to a little child so quaint, so old-fashioned, so inno- 
cent as to become a fadeless memory. After diphtheria 
had done its dreadful work he laid her away in her little 
grave. Then the family went home in silence. When 
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the silence was broken and the story retold what wonder 
if the preacher's name was mentioned. Yes, I think it 
is safer for our friendships to be cemented by sorrow 
than by laughter. 

By and by there came to the same home a season of 
joy. Marriage bells rang out their merry peaL A young 
man came to claim the hand of an older daughter. The 
same preacher was one of the party. He was there to 
speak words of joy and blessing. Without his face the 
picture of that joyous night would not ,be perfect. 
Another scene as beautiful was witnessed in the little 
city. Amid the hush of a large congregation the pastor 
led into the waters of baptism one of the daughters. 
Young in years, simple in faith, and giving every 
promise of a beautiful life. 

Time passed on and the gray-haired father who had 
stood by the grave of the little daughter and by the altar 
of the older came to the end of his earthly journey. 
Alone with his wife in one of our great city hospitals 
he dreamed of the little one among the angels and heard 
again the marriage bells. The same preacher was pres- 
ent. He could not call often for he was sick, and it was 
little he coiUd do for one so weak, but he knew the old 
man's history, a history of hard work, of unfailing love 
for wife and children and of honesty that never wavered. 
To him life had been a long struggle with few compen- 
sations except those he found in the love of his own 
people. Death came very quickly and when the preacher 
arrived, the white face that had leaned for the last 
moment in his wife's arms, was calm in its last repose. 
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Do you wonder now that the parting at the door of 
that Southern home was full of feeling if these scenes 
passed through the minds of the relatives? Will you 
tell me now that there is nothing sacred in friendship 
except it ends in marriage ? Then I pity you. I would 
not exchange places with you for anything. There are 
poor people who would share their last crust with me 
because I have been with them in the hour of sorrow 
and of joy. There is one little city in California near the 
foothills where the land is red, where I seem related to 
every family, because years ago I spoke simple words 
over their beloved ones when they were laid away to rest 
under the green grass. Such memories are divine. The 
man who cherishes them will ever be humble. In pres- 
ence of such sorrows he knows the only comfort he can 
give is to let people feel he is giving himself. Self 
impartation is a grander thing than patronage. When 
I give money to get rid of the tramp the giving does me 
no good. Whenever I give myself, when I have com- 
passion with others, when I take their sorrows and 
share them as if they were my own, I see my manhood 
growing richer and stronger. 

You are thinking of living in a grand house, of 
getting your name into the papers, or leading in society, 
or being popular. I hope your thought will be carried 
out for there is no harm in all these things. But I have 
lived long enough to know that there is something that 
brings more abiding sweetness into life even though it 
does fill the eyes with tears. Never rush to the conclu- 
sion that the man who talks little has nothing to say, or 
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that he is londy and sad. If he speatks Uttle it is 
because he is waiting for ears that will appreciate the 
depths of his stories. No one can be lonely whose heart 
has throbbed with other people's cares. While yon are 
gliUy talking yoor little nothings and pitying him in his 
silence, he is seeing visions too beautiful for artists to 
paint, and hearing words too grand for (Mators to utter. 
We may cry down human nature as much as we 
please, but after all there are moments when it stands 
the test of life. Our friendship is deeper than ^e 
imagine it is. We can make more sacrifices than we 
thought we were capable of. Our friends surprise us. 
We take their hand and think that is all, but they give 
us their heart They entertain us, but they also pray for 
us. Everywhere we go we find goodness. When we 
get into the heart of things life gives us a great deal of 
joy and peace. To those who are useful life is sweet. 
They are not rewarded in gold, but they are rewarded as 
the sun is when the plants bloom and the flowers with 
their painted petals fill the air with their perfume. 

Some day I may meet you all again and we will 
speak of the shadows and changes that have come * o us 
between times, and the deepening twilight will bide the 
tears as they fall for the dear ones so long asleep where 
we cannot see their graves. Or have we parted for the 
last time? You will rest among your kindred, and I will 
rest far away from the scenes of boyhood, and maybe 
when the light of a new creation breaks upon this old 
world, we shall meet and understand how all life's exper . 
ences were needed to make us true men and women. 
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